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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AGAIN. 


THERE has been, perhaps, more nonsense spoken and written 
upon the subject of English grammar in our educational meet- 
ings and journals during the last ten years than upon any or all 
other topics combined. Following the general tone of lectures 
and debates, we should have concluded that English grammar is 
simply a nuisance worthy of abatement by statute law. In fact, 
we believe that some committees have formally excluded it 
from the schools under their care. Large drafts have been made 
upon the English vocabulary, at one time to deride and at 
another to condemn the study of its grammar. We have been 
taught that ours is a “ grammarless tongue” ; that “ good use” is 
all the English-speaking child needs to guide him to the mastery 
of his vernacular; that formal grammar hinders more than it 
helps, —and soon. This anti-grammatical frenzy has spread from 
the English to its sister tongues. In obedience to this practical 
hurly-burly, the authors and book-makers have gone promptly 
and vigorously to work at condensing and abridging. The grand 
old galleons and three-deckers, the Goold Browns and Lindley 
Murrays, the Buttmanns and Kuhners, the Schellers and Zumpts, 
have all been razeed into corvettes and cutters, or laid up in ordi- 
nary ; while a whole fleet of yachts and yawls, warranted to live 
in any sea and able to cope with tempest or tornado, have been 
launched for the royal service against Greek, Latin, and English 
literatures. 

It is not difficult to account for this storm among the gram- 
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matical elements. Forty years ago, the study of grammar as a 
science could scarcely be said to exist in this country. The bare 
mention of the manuals then in use is sufficient proof of this 
assertion. There was Lindley Murray in English, Gould’s Adam 
in Latin, and Goodrich, Fisk, or the Gloucester grammar in Greek. 
It is true that ten years earlier, or more, Edward Everett had 
tried to find a place for something better, in the form of his trans- 
lation of Buttmann’s school grammar. But the book appeared 
before its time, as the scholarship of the country was not pre- 
pared for it. The grammars above mentioned (with the exception 
of Buttmann’s) were wholly empirical. They sustained much the 
same relation to the scientific grammar that pharmacy does to 
chemistry. Latin was regarded as derived from the Greek, and 
English as comparatively a barbarous tongue, with some few ele- 
ments derived from classical sources. The old views of language 
in general were the prevailing ones; and it was no uncommon 
thing to hear the intimation, if not the positive assertion, that the 
Hebrew was the direct gift of God to man. 

The order of study was grammar first and language afterwards ; 
and, while there was no formal statement or teaching to that 
effect, the real feeling of the pupil generally was, that the languages 
and their classical productions grew in some way out of the 
grammars, and, if their diction could not be explained by the 
grammars, the diction must go to the wall and not the grammars. 
How many anxious hours, for example, have been spent over 
such expressions as meque cernitur ulli, huic atro liquuntur san- 
guine guitae, so that Virgil might not appear ignorant of Latin 
grammar. Or again, to clear the skirts of Milton of grammatical 
ignorance in such sentences as — 


“ Descent and fall 
To us és adverse.” 


The multiplication table or the binomial theorem was scarcely 
more authoritative in mathematics, than the dictum of the gram- 
mars in the matters of language. The pupil was first put into 
the grammar, and for long weeks and months only declensions and 
paradigms, rules and exceptions, remarks and irregularities, were 
crowded into the memory. Then came the process of parsing. 
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An extract in prose or verse was put into the hands of the scholar 
and he was required to name the parts of speech to which the 
several words belonged, show their agreement, connection, or 
government, and always conclude by giving the rule, which was 
always the Q. E. D. of the parsing process. Paradise Lost, 
Thomson's Seasons, Johnson’s Rasselas, and other similar works, 
were thus parsed through and passed over. In many cases there 
was a prescribed programme or formula for parsing each part of 
speech, and this was recited not unfrequently twenty times dur- 
ing the same recitation. An author, parsed in this way, simply 
became the occasion of the interminable repetition of the gram- 
matical dictum. There was seldom any attention to the analy- 
sis of the thought, or any discussion of the fitness and force of 
words ; and as for etymology, it was not thought of. We well 
remember hearing, not a mere tyro, but a man with at least seven 
abbreviations at the end of his name, say, with great energy and 
earnestness, and with the evident conviction that he was saying 
something smart as well as important: Demosthenes said of elo- 
quence, the first thing is action, the second thing is action, and 
the third thing is action; and so in teaching a language, the 
first thing is parsing, and the second thing is parsing, and the 
third thing is parsing. 

When the young scholars of the time, who had gleaned all 
that was possible from the fields that were tilled upon this bar- 
ren system, — the Crosbys, the Hacketts, the Searses, and their 
compeers, — returned from their sojourns in Germany, they, 
together with those who had learned from German teachers on 
American soil, — the Stuarts, the Robinsons, and the Taylors,— 
opened a new era in the history of American schools. The old 
grammatical dynasties were deposed. The old Teutons Hengist 
and Horsa did not more truly drive out the Britons from Eng- 
land, than did the modern Teutons —the Buttmanns, Kuhners, 
Madvigs, and Zumpts — expel from the American schools the 
Lowths, the Murrays, the Fisks, and the Adams. 

But though the sovereigns were changed, the manners at 
court, the methods and teaching in the schools, continued much 
the same. We had obtained good philosophical graminars, but we 
continued to use them in a very irrational and absurd manner ; 
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we still kept the cart before the horse. These German manuals 
and their American followers were not intended for, nor adapted 
to, mere memorizing. The old empirical rules and formulas of 
Adam, Fisk, and Goodrich were soon absorbed by retentive and 
capacious memories, and no questions asked any more than about 
the ten commandments, which were learned much in the same 
way. But to learn the German manuals in this manner was soon 
found to be a burden which neither teacher nor scholar was able 
to bear; and so in the grammatical world, as in similar circum- 
stances in the political world, a rebellion broke out. Teachers 
found it easier to blame the grammars, than to reform their own 
faulty and absurd methods of using them. They could not fully 
grasp the thought, that language is before grammar, and the true 
teacher before both, —if not as authority, yet as an interpreter 
and expositor. 

This anti-grammatical movement has about spent its force, 
and like every movement of its kind, with all its crudities and 
absurdities is bringing forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
These fruits are seen, not only in better teaching in the school- 
room, but in the form of manual grammars, which show not 
merely the local and temporary forms of language, but its history 
and its relations. Our grammarless mother English is shown at 
least to be rich-in the spoils of grammar, however destitute she 
may be of inflection and declénsion. 

We have been led to these remarks from the great pleasure 
which we have derived from the perusal of two works intended 
to promote the study of the English language: the one in the 
form of a grammar and reading-book, and the other an edition of 
a familiar portion of our early English poetry. The former 
comes to us in the style of chaste beauty for which the Claren- 
don Press has an unsurpassed reputation, and makes one of the 
educational series which during the last eight years has been 
coming from some of the best teachers in England. It is enti- 
tled, An English Grammar and Reading-Book for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools, by the Rev. O. W. Tancock, mM. a. The 
book opens with an introduction of thirty-two pages on the his- 
tory of the language, and is the best that we have seen com- 
prised within the same space. This, the author informs us, is 
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written for the teacher rather than the pupil. We suspect he 
really meant for the pupil, through the teacher. Then follows 
the grammatical portion of the work, extending through seventy- 
three pages. In this brief grammar the historical element is 
quite prominent, and pretty full comparative tables of inflection 
and conjugation are given, illustrating the forms of the language 
at some of the most important periods of its history. 

The Reading-Book, or collection of illustrative extracts, — the 
parade ground, so to speak, for the young grammarians, — occu- 
pies one hundred and nineteen pages. These extracts are short 
and exceedingly sweet. The author has sought and found, not ° 
correctness merely, but wit and vivacity as well. He would 
evidently have the pupil who may study those pages associate 
his grammatical principles with something more cheerful than 
stupidity and dulness. He thinks that some grammar may be 
muggled into a boy’s mind through his heart, as well as forced in 
through the intellect. Boys who are perfect specimens of gram- 
matical total depravity will cling to these extracts, and laugh and 
weep and think over them until their higher faculties are refined, 
aroused, and stimulated. We never saw so much diversity 
selected with so much propriety. Here is a fine passage from 
Homer, there a choice story from Herodotus, now a splendid 
historical scene or character from Macaulay, then a stirring 
passage from Roman story as related by Arnold or Mommsen ; 
or we pause to admire one of Milton’s stately symphonies, and to 
be instructed by the profound wisdom of Bacon; again we are 
charmed by some of Dean Stanley’s sacred narratives, choice 
lines from Tennyson, Longfellow, and Morris; and scattered 
through all this richness and profusion are fables from AZsop and 
humor from Addison,— the whole, in short, presenting the finest 
little mosaic that we now remember to have met with in the lan- 
guage. Of course there are several of our favorite passages 
which Mr. Tancock has omitted, but we have no doubt that he 
marked them for insertion, and was only prevented by the nar- 
rowness of his limits from including them. 

As we have turned over these pages, we have been constantly 
reminded of the great change which has taken place in the study 
of our language. We have frequently paused to compare the 
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rich treasures of the present with the barren empiricism of the 
past, and that, too, of the not distant past. The opponents of 
grammar must be silent over this volume; here is the brevity for 
which they have been clamoring, and here is scholarship by 
which most of them may profit. Still the book will require a 
teacher, and one who understands his business. In some hands 
it might share the fate which Latham’s abridgment met twenty 
years ago, when it gained admission to some of our high schools, 
and was so mercilessly kicked out-of-doors. It is not suited to 
the Gradgrind method of instruction, nor does it give in a bit to 
the prejudices of those who have such a horror of a declension or 
a paradigm. The glossary with which the book closes is an ad- 
mirable feature of the work. It is scholarly, but not scholastic 
nor pedantic. It is wisely but not painfully etymological. It 
explains every word in the extracts, and points out their nearest 
affinities. It is thus well calculated to form in the mind of a boy 
or girl the habit of etymological inquiry. It will be noticed that 
the volume is prepared for the lower forms of classical schools ; 
and that it comes to us with the great sanction of the Clarendon 
Press. It shows that a change is taking place in the classical 
culture of England, and that the claims of our dear mother 
English to classical society are becoming fully recognized. 

We congratulate our a/ma mater upon her admission to good 
society, and that she has no longer occasion to blush for her Teu- 
tonic genealogy. We hope that some schools in this country, 
who have long prided themselves upon their Pharisaic adher- 
ence to the old classical ¢r7vzum, Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, 
may learn that the educational as well as the material world is 
moving ; and, unless they wish to become absolutely ridiculous, it is 
high time for them to indicate by their curricula that God’s plan 
in creation was not quite completed when the Iliad was written 
nor when Cicero had. spoken. The world is rapidly falling into 
the heresy that Columbus was a greater man than Jason; that 
Capt. Ericsson, with one of his monitors, would be more than a 
match for the Argo, Hercules and all; and that in an open 
field and fair fight, Achilles himself, with all his divine 
panoply, might have shared the fate of Hector in a combat 
with a first-class locomotive driven by a greasy mechanic. We 
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intend no fling at true classical training ; we love it, defend it, 
and advocate it. And just in proportion to our love and advo- 
cacy of it, do we abhor that bigotry which claims that on the basis 
of Latin and Greek alone a boy or a girl can now be properly edu- 
cated. We have in mind in writing these lines certain catalogues 
which make their annual rounds to the public, soliciting patron- 
age of Christian communities on the ground that they adhere 
strictly to a basis of pure paganism, with the exception of morn- 
ing and evening prayers. It is true that in most of these schools 
they have what is called an English department,a kind of small- 
pox hospital, where the vulgar, idiotic, and feeble-minded are kept 
apart from those who are initiated into the sublime mysteries of 
Hellenic and Roman lore. We have in mind also certain relig- 
ious people who meet in conclave and synod on republican soil, 
and, with all apparent honesty and devotion, anathematize the 
papacy, and warn their confiding hearers against Catholic schools, 
and then proceed to devise means by which they can beg money 
to endow sectarian schools, to be controlled, not indeed by the 
great Roman pontiff, ‘but by an indefinite number of small Ameri- 
can pontiffs. We are reminded of this latter class because they 
profess great classical zeal. Classical study is the Ephesian 
Diana in whose name the interests of their crafts are advocated. 
What is classical culture? All that is good and great and.pure, 
is classic. Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, are 
classical. The modern power-loom tended by a beautiful and 
intelligent factory girl is more classic than those of Helen and 
Andromache ; and the son of Peleus, were he tc appear among 
us, would throw aside spear and buckler for a first rate breech- 
loader or revolver. 

But we need both the ancient and the modern classics. 

Continue, gentlemen, to enjoy your worship of the ancients, 
but fail not to purge it of its narrowness. Read your Demos- 
thenes in your right hand if you please, but keep your Burke or 
your Webster in your left. Admire — 


“The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aon‘an maids,” 
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but rise above the Aonian mount with him who passed the flam- 
in bounds of space and time, the living throne, and the sapphire 
blaze. Linger inthe olive groves of Academa ; peruse and repe- 
ruse the story of the war against Troy, and of the seven against 
Thebes ; but admit into the new dispensation of your classical 
canon the story of a holier war waged against the town of Man- 
soul; listen to the song of the sirens with the hero of Ithaca, but 
keep clear of their enchantment ; refresh yourself in the gardens 
of Alcinoiis and of the Hesperides, but don’t neglect the Wicket 
Gate, the Hill Difficulty, the Delectable Mountains, and the Celes- 
tial City; amuse yourself with the Cyclops, but look out for 
Apollyon and Doubting Castle (they are in high feather just now). 
Settle as you please the quarrel between the 

“Seven cities who begged for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread,” 

but be sure that it was in Bedford jail in England where the im- 
mortal dreamer * labored and suffered and all but starved, while 
his genius marked the road which guides the progress of our 
souls to God. 

We have alluded to another book as kindred in spirit and pur- 
pose to the one which we have noticed at greater length than 
we intended. It is entitled, “English of the XIVth Century. 
Illustrated by Notes Grammatical and Philological on Chaucer’s 
Prologue and Knight's Tale, by Stephen H. Carpenter, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the State University of 
Wisconsin.” We have in this volume a life of Chaucer, a brief 
grammatical introduction, the text of the Prologue and Knight's 
Tale, followed by copious and critical notes, and the whole con- 
cluded by a g’ossarial index. The book is most admirably edited 





* We love Thomas Arnold all the better for his intense admiration of John Bunyan, 
In speaking of the old English divines, he says, “I wish I could sympathize with 
what you say of then. I quite agree as to their language; it is delightful to my 
taste, but I cannot find in ity of them a really great man ... As it is, 7 hold 
Sohn Bunyan to have been a man of incomparably greater genius than any of them, and 
to have given a far truer and more edifying picture of Christianity. Wis Pilgrim’s 
Progress seems to be a complete reflection of Scripture, with none of the rubbish of 
the theologians mised up with it. 1 hink that Milton in hi ‘ Reformation in Eng- 
land,’ or in one of his tracts, I forget which, treats the Church writers of his time, and 
their show of learning, utterly uncritical as it was, with the feeling which it deserved.” 
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and printed, and no ordinary gratitude is due.to Prof. Carpenter 
for removing the only obstacle that has hitherto existed to the 
study of the father of English poetry in our high schools. It is 
not merely for the sake of Chaucer that we commend this book, 
though he is worthy a tenfold perusal for his own intrinsic merit. 
The language in which he wrote, and the time at whith he wrote, 
greatly enhance his claims upon our notice. It was at a time 
most favorable for us to look back upon the earlier and earliest 
forms of the language then rapidly assuming their modern dress, 
and find in them the originals of what have been regarded as 
anomalies and enigmas in the English of the nineteenth century, 
The antique diction of Chaucer, which has made him uninteresting 
to many young minds, with the aids afforded by Prof. Carpenter, 
not only ceases to be repulsive, but becomes actually pleasing. 
We sincerely hope that this volume will soon find its way into 
our public high and normal schools. Two honest hours given 
to this book through an entire normal school course would soon 
give an entirely different tone to the study of the English lan- 
guage in all our schools. It will require a teacher who believes 
in it, and one who is not continually snarling and grumbling 
about the uselessness of English grammar. To one who loves 
his mother-tongue, with all its garnered stores of wisdom and 
beauty, — to one who is in some measure conscious of the divine 
mysteries of language, and has found the high pleasure of tracing 
to their origin, as far as may be, the words of a language, and 
then seeing how the ages have worn their forms and sometimes 
almost inverted their meanings ; who can find in a language, and 
the literature which it embodies, the history of the nation or 
nations which have spoken it, the character of their institutions, 
civil and domestic, the climate and physical features of the 
country which they inhabited ; who can grasp the relations of 
the numerous tongues which the varied character and conditions 
ot civilized life have called into existence, and who takes a pleasure 
in opening these bright visions to his pupils, — this book will 
appear — 
“Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 

Where no crude sur-eit reigns.” 
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In what we have, said of the merits of these two volumes, we 
would not seem to forget that they are only representatives of a 
class of books, now becoming quite numerous, on the history and 
philology of the English tongue. In the Clarendon series alone, 
we count upon our shelves no less than fifteen volumes, all written 
in the spirit of the new philology, and covering four centuries ot 
our literary history. How long will it be before acquaintance with 
some of these volumes shall be required for admission to every 
respectable American college? The boy who now enters Har- 
vard College must carefully read his fifteen hundred and fifty-five 
lines of Homer, and he is advised to read something in English. 
Can a boy master all the varieties of form and idiom that occur 
all the way from Homer to Xenophon, and can he not read some 
portions of his vernacular from Chaucer to Longfellow? But we 
are told “there is no time; the boys now have more than they 
can do.” We grant that the boys have too much to do; and we 
say, relieve them by giving them something more. Your class 
to-day has wholly disappointed you in some of its first efforts 
upon Homer or Herodotus. Well, don’t throw several pages of 
old Ionicisms and Homeric idioms at them, and tell them to learn 
them ; tell them to bring their Chaucers or their Spensers to 
the next recitation, and read to them, or let them read to you, a 
few lines to show them the relation of Homer to Xenophon, by 
pointing out the relation of Chaucer to Goldsmith or Irving ; and 
in a short time the forms and idioms will all be committed, not to 
memory merely, but to the understanding also. It is not in 
algebra alone that you can take away by adding. Neither boys 
nor men walk gracefully in the dark. Let them know their 
ground, and you will often find their burdens relieved. We 
carry two pails of water more easily than one. 
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HISTORY OF PAPER AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


Some years ago I had occasion to prepare a paper upon the his- 
tory and manufacture of paper. It has occurred to me that some of 
the facts then collected from various sources might be interesting 
to teachers and their older pupils. An article which enters so 
largely as paper does into modern civilization, is certainly worthy 
of special mention in an educational journal. 

In the earliest times, the means of recording human thoughts 
were of the simplest kind. Rude engravings were made upon 
stone ; impressions were made upon clay before it was dried into 
bricks, as was the case in Babylon; boards covered with wax, 
plates of ivory and metal, the dried leaves of some species of 
trees, the skins and intestines of animals, were for centuries in 
common use among the comparatively few persons who were 
acquainted with written language. The materials which have 
occupied the most conspicuous places in the history of writing 
are papyrus, parchment, cotton, and linen. The leading facts 
in connection with each of these materials will be mentioned in 
chronological order. 

The Papyrus plant, it may be well to state, is an aquatic plant, 
having a soft cellular flower stem, which affords the writing mate- 
rial. The stem is triangular in shape, and grows from ten to 
twenty feet high, resembling in appearance common broom-corn. 
From its interior layers the paper was made. These layers were 
separated by some pointed instrument and spread in slips upon 
a table sprinkled with Nile water, in such form as the size of the 
desired paper required. On the first layer of these slips a second 
was laid crosswise, and the whole having been pressed and dried 
in the sun, was polished with a shell or other smooth substance. 
Twenty sheets of moderate size could be obtained from one stalk, 
and the layers nearest the pith made the finest paper. Histo- 
rians do not agree in regard to the time when papyrus was first 
used. Manufactories for the production of the Egyptian paper 
are believed to have existed at Memphis as early as 660 B.C. 
Papyrus manuscripts have been found in the catacombs, appar- 
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ently several thousand years old. It appears that in the reign of 
Tiberius, about 15 A. D.,a popular commotion arose in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of papyrus. Herculaneum —a city so 
obscure that ancient writers hardly mention it — was destroyed 
in the year 79. Yet nedrly 2,000 papyrus manuscripts have been 
found in its ruins. About the year 500, Cassiodorus congratu- 
lated the whole world on the repeal of the tax on papyrus, an 
article so necessary to the human race, “the general use of which,” 
Pliny remarked, “ polishes and immortalizes man.” 

A manuscript which appears to have been written in 572, upon 
a roll of papyrus eight and one half feet long and one foot wide, 
is now in the British Museum. The longest known specimen 
of this kind of paper, thirty feet long, is seen in Paris. 

In 1823 a roll of papyrus, measuring eleven inches in length 
and five in circumference, was found in the island of Elephanta, 
in the East Indies. It contained a portion of the Iliad, written 
in large capitals, such as were used in the time of the Ptolemies 
and the early Roman emperors. The time when papyrus wholly 
ceased to be used is not certainly known; but Eustathius, the 
scholiast on. Homer, says it passed out of use before 1170. 

Parchment. Herodotus, in 440 B. C., alludes to the general 
use of parchment among the Ionians at that time, under the 
name of sheep and goat skins. About 200 B. C., an improved 
method of preparing parchment was. adopted at Pergamos, which 
afterwards led to the supposition that it was invented there, and 
hence it took its name. 

In 650, the intercourse between Egypt and Rome having been 
interrupted by the Saracens, the supply of papyrus from the 
former country became very small. Before that event, all the 
public records in Rome had been executed on papyrus; but 
afterwards parchment was substituted. — 

As early as 1280, diplomas were universally written on parch- 
ment, throughout England and Germany. Paintings, dated 
1500, and executed by Julio Clavo on parchment, are now to be 
seen in the Vatican. The art of painting on parchment was 
commonly practised before oil painting was invented. Many of 
the old manuscripts were brilliantly illuminated. Parchment, as 
all know, is still extensively used for state papers, diplomas, etc. 
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Cotton. The manufacture of cotton paper is supposed to have 
originated in Tartary, whence, in 704 A. D., it was brought by 
the victorious Arabians. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, the bulls of the popes 
were written-on cotton paper. A manuscript written on the 
same material, dated 1049, is seen in the Bodleian Collection in 
the British Museum. The oldest cotton manuscript in the royal 
library at Paris is dated 1050. 

At Toledo, in 1085, the Spaniards made paper from cotton rags, 
instead of the raw cotton which had previously been used. Cas- 
siri states that there are in the palace of the Escurial, near 
Madrid, manuscripts on both cotton and hemp, written prior to 
the year 1200. 

Linen. The aphorisms of Hippocrates, in Arabic, bearing date 
of 1100, has been pronounced the oldest specimen of linen paper 
that has become known. A treaty of peace between the kings 
of Aragon and Castile, dated 1178, is the oldest specimen of 
linen paper used in Spain, having an authenticated date. The 
Moors, on their settlement in Spain, where cotton was scarce, 
are said to have made paper of hemp and flax. 

A document, with seals preserved, dated 1239, and signed by 
Adolphus, Count of Schaumberg, proves that linen paper was 
early introduced into Germany. The earliest French manuscript 
on linen is dated 1314; the earliest English, 1320. 

A few facts in regard to other materials. In 94 the bark of 
trees, old silk rags, and hemp were used. In 600 the Longobards 
used bark paper for the imperial protocols. The following lines, 
translated from a French romance, written about 1376, show 
that wax tables were even then in use : — 


“Some with antiquated style 
In waxen tablets promptly write ; 
Others with finer pen the while 
Form letters lovelier to the sight.” 


In 1646, a certain Jesuit boasted of having made paper from 
asbestos. In 1756, a Frenchman exhibited paper made of bark, 
leaves, and wood, and in the same year a German made paper of 
straw. In 1786, the works of Marquis de Villette were printed 
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in London on paper made of marsh mallow, and at the end of the 
book were specimens of paper made of the nettle, hops, moss, 
reed, conferva, couch-grass, spindle-tree, wayfaring-tree, elm, 
lime, yellow willow, poplar, oak, burdock, coltsfoot, and thistle. 

In 1800, the Marquis of Salisbury presented to the King of 
England a book printed on straw paper. In 1802, a patent was 
granted for making paper from the husks of Indian corn. 

Finally, in 1855, Mr. Beardsley, of Albany, succeeded in mak- 
ing beautiful white paper from basswood. Since that time bass- 
wood has been very extensively used in the manufacture of 
printing-paper. Many of the most important newspapers in the 
United States are now printed upon paper which is made largely 
of this material. Paper thus made is readily recognized by its 
peculiar stiffness, and the rattling noise it makes when handled. 

Ordinary printing and writing paper is now made chiefly of 
cotton rags. Bank-note paper consists mostly of linen. 

Paper Factories. There was at Samarcand, in 648, a manu- 
factory for making paper similar to that long in use among the 
Chinese. A paper factory was established at Padua in 1340. 
Factories were built in France about the same time. In 1390, 
Ulman Stromer established a large mill at Nuremberg, in which 
Italian workmen were employed. This was the first mill known 
to have been built in Germany to make paper from rags. 

In the privy-purse expenses of Henry VII of England, this 
entry is found, bearing date 1498: “For a reward yeven at the 
paper mylne 16s. 8d.,” showing that paper mills were built in 
England at an early period. Nicholls, in his “ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,” gives a poem with the following title: “A 
description and plain discourse of paper and the whole benefits 
that paper brings, with rehearsal, and setting forth in verse a 
paper mill built near Dartforth by an high German, called Master 
Spillman, jeweller to the Queen’s Majesty.” A royal subject for 
a poet, truly. 

As early as 1658, the French paper-makers had acquired such 
superiority over those of other nations, that they supplied Spain, 
England, Russia, Holland, and other parts of Europe with their 
best printing and writing paper. In 1700, there were no less 
than 400 paper mills in two provinces of France, 
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Peter the Great built a mill at Moscow in 1712. 

In 1714 a paper mill was erected on Chester Creek, Delaware, 
which is still in operation. 

The General Court of Massachusetts, in 1728, granted a patent 
to a company for manufacturing paper, on condition that they 
should make in the first fifteen months one hundred fifteen reams 
of brown paper and sixty of printing paper; the second year, 
fifty reams of writing paper additional ; and the third year, and 
afterwards yearly, twenty-five reams of superior writing paper 
additional, and the total product should de less than five hundred 
reams a year! The market would not be overstocked at the 
present time by that amount of paper! Three years afterwards, 
Daniel Henchman exhibited to the General Court a sample of 
the paper made under the patent. At the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, there were but three paper mills in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miscellaneous facts. In 1333, Peter II, of Valencia, issued a 
command to the paper-makers to make better paper under pains 
of punishment. 

About 1540, Henry VIII, of England, out of his hatred to the 
pope, used letter paper the water-mark on which represented a 
hog wearing a mitre. 

Fuller, writing of paper in his time, 1661, says “it partook in 
some sort of the character of the country which made it; the 
Venetians being neat and courtlike ; the French, light and slen- 
der ; the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up ink with 
the sponginess thereof.” 

The “ Boston News Letter,” of 1769, announces that the bell- 
cart will go through Boston before the end of the next month to 
collect rags for the paper mill at Milton, and gives the follow- 
ing poetical exhortation : — 


Rags are as beauties which concealed lie, 

But when in paper, how it charms the eye ; 

Pray, save your rags, new beauties it discover, 
For paper truly every one’s a lover ; 

By the pen and press such knowledge is displayed 
As would n’t exist if paper was not made. 
Wisdom of things mysterious, divine, 

Illustriously doth on paper shine. 
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A book made in Holland in 1772, containing more than sixty 
specimens of paper made from as many different materials, can 
be seen at the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 

Numerous other facts in regard to the history and manufacture 
of paper might be given, but the foregoing are ee more than 


sufficient. 
D. B. H. 





GLEANINGS. 


To The Editor of the “ Teacher” 

When I had the honor of occupying your chair Editorial, I had not always 
the good fortune to secure for my own contributions to its pages a quite unani- 
mous approval. But the department of the paper entitled Gleanings, into 
which I used to gather scraps and fragments from my educational reading, 
was, I believe, universally popular. As I have nothing of my own which I 
care to send in response to your invitation to write for the ‘“‘ Teacher,” I send 
you a contribution to that department, and suggest that you may have other 
readers, who, though not disposed, for want of time or for any other reason, to 
write original matter, may make their reading useful to others in the same 
way. 

- PLA. 


Computsory Epucation.—“If we lament, as we must, that 
our school teaching, after all the pains that have been bestowed 
upon it, has not produced adequate results upon our population, 
it may be that too large a proportion of time has been spent in 
teaching subjects in which the poor do not feel, and can hardly 
be expected to feel, any great interest. And when I read, as we 
have all read lately, so much of the controversy whether or not 
education is to be made compulsory, I feel disposed to say, do let 
us try first what we can do by making it popular.” — Fearon ; 
What to Learn. 


Tracuino LANGUAGE. —“ The idea of teaching the mother- 
tongue by means of a manual of Grammar would probably never 
have presented itself to the mind of any one, if Latin had not 
been for so many centuries the foundation of our system of in- 
struction. Our first French grammars were imitations of Latin 
grammars ; and though, little by little, we had eliminated from 
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them the Latin rules which have no application to the French, yet 
the spirit of the method none the less remains, ... I have 
no intention of criticising these books, . .. but it is too clear 
that they allow the best part of language to escape, and that to 
relegate children to the study of them, and allow them to believe 
that they are thus learning their mother-tongue, is not less unrea- 
sonable than it would be to undertake to form poets by explain- 
ing to them what a verse is, or what a hemistich is, or by 
teaching them the rules of rhyme and caesura, and describing 
the different species of strophes.” — Bréal, Quelgues Mots sur 
L’instruction Publique en france. 


Tue Dericurs or LEARNING. —“ <A friend writes me: ‘I re- 
tain no more melancholy recollection than that of a certain great 
gate over which was written in large letters, Collegium. Those 
great melancholy walls, those verdureless courts in which we took 
our recreation, stand side by side in my memory with thoughts of 
barracks and of hospitals. Every morning I took my way to- 
them as a condemned criminal goes to his prison. I still see the 
school-room with its greasy lamps and the not less greasy master 
seated at his desk. I learned nothing in the accursed place, — 
all was weariness, apprehension, and torture, — and it is only with 
head bent down that I can now bear to pass its walls,’ 

“T ought to add that my friend is nota melancholy man, and 
that he did not continue either idle or ignorant, but later in life 
got an education for himself under very difficult circumstances, 
and has succeeded, after long effort, in securing an honorable 
place in society. Was it his fault or that of his teachers that he 
failed to taste the fruits of an instruction, the less of which he 
has never ceased to regret?” — Champfieury,; Les Enfants. 


UseruL KNnowLepGe.—*“ Given the facts of age, of irregularity 
of attendance, and of numerous classes, there is no alternative 
open save to select for the purposes of training and discipline 
those subjects a knowledge of which is most essential to the 
practical and immediate needs of the child’s future life... . 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic must form the groundwork 
of all purely intellectual primary instruction ; nay more, every 
other subject must be subordinated to the paramount claims of 
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these. But precisely at this point education as such insists on 
being heard in relation to these subjects, and the art of teaching 
steps in with its suggestions, its aids, and its methods. At first 
sight, necessity seems to subvert the very idea of education in 
any large sense, by compelling almost exclusive attention to cer- 
tain technical acquirements : but the art of teaching intervening 
demonstrates that even these technicalities will fail to be taught 
with practical effect unless they be taught in such a practical way 
and in so large and comprehensive a spirit as_ will virtually 
subordinate them in their turn to the idea of education... . 
To teach physiology and political economy would be absurd, 
simply because there is no time for them, and because the 
teacher, if he abstracted the time from other subjects, would 
waste himself in the futile effort to build up in an unripe mind 
a pseudo-scientific knowledge, and in laying foundations which 
the time, age, and circumstances under which he worked would 
prevent ever rising above the level of the ground. [Is not this un- 
fortunately a too accurate description of much so-called scientific 
instruction now given in our schools?] But to take up gravely 
and seriously the three great questions of air, food, and cleanliness, 
in relation to the three organs, the lungs, the stomach, and the 
skin; to show what these organs are, and why they exist, and 
how they work ; to show that, so far as this natural fabric of 
ours is concerned, we are these organs, and to disobey the divine 
laws under which alone they can healthfully operate is, in the 
gravity of its consequences, a moral offence, — to do all this is 
to enter on a kind of instruction which those familiar with the 
domestic life of the mass of the people of this country know to 
have a more important bearing on every higher question of man’s 
life as a spiritual and immortal being than any other save the 
direct inculcation of spiritual truths themselves. . . . Again, 
although the duties which a man owes to his family and to the 
society of which he is a member defy all attempt at explicit 
teaching unless we enter on the ground of elementary political 
economy, it is not necessary to go beyond truths obvious and 
trite. The moralities of getting, spending, and selling involve a 
whole series of questions demanding detailed and impressive 
treatment and reiteration. Frugality, economy, saving, life in- 
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surance, the duty of educating children, if only from purely 
prudential motives, the social and economical effects of lying and 
unfair dealing, ought to fall into the moral curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school as leading subjects. The relation of employer 
and laborer, a clear understanding of what capital is... the 
causes of the rise and fall of wages, the effects of machinery . . . 
are all momentous questions for the future operative ; and they 
are attractive to the pupil if properly handled by the school- 
master. ” — Simon Laurie, on Primary Instruction. 


WHAT I LEARNED AT THE MEETING OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ir is not uncommon to hear teachers say that they never get 
anything new from a Teachers’ convention ; and if you go into 
their schools and listen to their recitations, you may be disposed. 
to believe them. 

I don’t mean that you always find disorderly schools, or that 
the pupils are not able to give a categorical answer to a great 
many questions in grammar, geography, etc. 

They may be models of regularity and stillness, and the pupils 
may rank high in a text-book examination. Suppose, for 
instance, the examination to be in grammar, and to consist of 
such questions as the following : — 

What is case ? 

How many cases have nouns ? 

What is tense ? 

How many tenses have verbs ? 

I have no doubt the percentage of correct answers will be 
greater, as marked by the teacher, than would be obtained, if the 
same questions were propounded to the teachers present at any 
meeting of the County or State association. 

Judging from the discussion at the late meeting at Worcester, 
I don’t believe that any one who spoke there would have had 
more than fifty per cent marked as correct by a vote of the ma- 
jority of the association. 
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Now, if one learns nothing else by attending these meetings, 
he will certainly learn this,— that almost all matters of educa- 
tional interest are still unsettled ; that what should be taught, 
how much, and in what manner, are questions upon which the 
pest educators are not agreed, even if the poorest are. 

This, then, I may say, is the first, and perhaps most important 
thing to be learned in attending Teachers’ conventions. Shut up 
in our own school-rooms, confined to text-books introduced by 
the school committee, we are in danger of dealing with subjects 
as with fossils, until we ourselves become fossils. But when we 
listen to a discussion like that at Worcester, on grammar, we 
learn, not only that almost everything connected with it is 
unsettled, but we get hints and ideas that incite us to closer 
inquiry, and aid us in the enlargement of our ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

For our own sake, if not for that of our pupils, we need, per- 
haps more than anything else, to be brought face to face with 
our equals, in the discussion of these subjects. 

Teachers’ conventions are the best antidotes to that dogmatic 
tendency mentioned by President Chadbourne, fostered by the 
relation of the teacher to the immature minds of his pupils. Nor 
is it disrespectful to teachers to say that this disagreement exists. 
It is a compliment. 

Time was when the theology of Christendom was settled. To 
doubt was heresy, and, literally, a durning shame. How is it 
now? Does the diversity of belief show that the present genera- 
tion know less of our relations to God, to duty, to humanity, than 
our ancestors ? 

We were present, a few days since, at a meeting of some dozen 
physicians with the board of health in one of our cities, when 
the question of arresting the progress of small-pox was the 
theme. Of course, the question of vaccination and revaccina- 
tion came up, and there was about the same diversity of opinion 
expressed that we heard on the subject of grammar, to which 
we have already referred. 

This diversity, then, is not peculiar to the teacher’s profession. 
It is found in all professions, and is an essential condition to 


‘ 


progress. 
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Whoever goes to a convention with the expectation of getting 
a recipe by which, if strictly followed, a good school will be the 
result, will, undoubtedly, be disappointed. Were it otherwise, 
conventions would be unnecessary. We might have a little 
book, after the fashion of cook-books, containing recipes for dis- 
cipline and instruction in primary, grammar, and high schools 
and colleges, as the cook-books have for all sorts of meats, cakes, 
and pastry. 

But even in the culinary department of industry, we think 
some experience will be found necessary in order to produce sat- 
isfactory results ; and we doubt if any two first-rate cooks can be 
found who compound their ingredients in precisely the same 
manner. — 

The teacher, however, who goes to a convention to compare 
his theories and experience with those of others, who feels that 
though successful, he has not attained the highest success possi- 
ble, and is willing to admit that others may have been, in some 
respects, more successful than himself, will be very likely to get 
hints and suggestions that will be of great service to him in im- 
proving the methods of discipline and instruction in his school. 
It should be understood, however, that it is only by a process of 
mental digestion and assimilation that these hints and suggestions 
become of value. Conventions are not slop-shops where ready- 
made habits of any kind can be obtained to fit teachers of all 
shapes and sizes. They are rather furnishing stores where 
almost every conceivable article can be obtained; but every 
teacher must make his own selection, discarding what is not 
becoming to him, and taking whatever can, with good taste and 
propriety, be useful in his pedagogical outfit. 
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THE TENDENCIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


IN every living language there is movement, and no one can teach the 
grammar of a language unless he knows how the current is setting. He must 
know what are the old forms, and what the new. Thus a pupil asks his 
teacher how to pronounce the word “chivalry,” or how to spell“ revery or 
reverie,” finding authority for either method of spelling, and for two methods 
of pronunciation. 

How does the teacher answer? Does he say, “ I like ‘chivalry,’ or I prefer 
‘ie’ to ‘y,’” and dropit there ? Or does he make the question the occasion of 
showing that all words introduced from a foreign language, more or less grad- 
ually change their accent, or orthography, or the sounds of some of the let- 
ters, in accordance with English analogy, and thus become anglicized ? 

If he tells the pupil this, and shows him that the French “ chevalerie ” has 
taken the English accent and English orthography, and is now striving to 
complete the process of anglicizing by assuming the English sound of “ch,” 
he has taught more than was asked, and given a clew to a large part of the 
words whose orthoépy or orthography is unsettled. 

Or, again, if the pupil say, “1 find that while ‘chivalry’ and ‘chivalrous ’ 
have taken the English accent, and the English sound of ‘ch’ is permitted, 
the adjective ‘chivalric,’ according to Worcester, has not kept pace with 
the other forms. How do you account for this?” I suppose a competent 
teacher would say that this indicated that “chivalric” was not in so common 
use as “chivalry ” and “chivalrous.” 

Pupils who think, not unfrequently ask which form of the perfect participle 
is preferable, “held,” or “holden,’ “ got” or “ gotten”? or of the past tense, 
“sang” or “sung,” “shrank” or “shrunk” ? 

When this question is asked, much more than this specific question may 
profitably be answered. Attention may be drawn to the fact, that in our reg- 
ular formation, there are but two forms of the verb ; and that those irregular 
verbs that resist all attempts to make them regular, still seem willing to com- 
promise the matter by discarding one of their three forms, — sometimes that 
of the past tense, as in “ sing, sang, sung,” and sometimes the past participle, 
as in “ drink, drank, drunk.” By looking over the list of irregular verbs in 
most grammars, it will be seen that this tendency has already rendered many 
old forms obsolescent, if not obsolete, notwithstanding the efforts of gram- 
marians and rhetoricians to retain them. 

In nearly every text-book on rhetoric since the time of Addison, among the 
exercises in false syntax, will be found examples of this nature, but all these 
efforts have been unavailing to check the tendency. 

What would the “ schoolmaster ” say, if some one should venture the sug- 
gestion that the time may come when “1 done it”’ will be good English ? 
Would the shock probably be greater than would have been felt if the same 
suggestion had been made to grammarians fifty years ago with reference to 
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verbs that have since discarded one form, and used another in its place? I 
certainly should do nothing to hasten it, but it is already the language, not 
only of boys, but of many men who, in most respects, speak coreectly ; and is 
not unfrequently found in the newspapers. 

Some may say that it is not boys, and unlearned men, and newspapers, that 
decide grammatical questions of this kind. Butit is. Learned men introduce 
words from foreign languages, but they do not make them English. As long 
as they have the exclusive use of them, the words are not anglicized. Wit- 
ness “medium” and “index,” which still retain their Latin plural in the 
classes in natural philosophy and algebra. What classical scholar would 
have dared to give an English plural to “memorandum”? But the moment 
the word fell into the hands of expressmen, they made memorandums. Thus 
we see, that while we are indebted to scholars for the introduction of many 
words which have enriched our vocabulary, it is to the unlearned that we 
must look to reduce them to English analogies. Language is much more 
democratic than some seem to imagine, and it is found here, as in civil gov- 
ernment, that the common-sense of the many is wiser than the learning of the 
few. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


LANDOR Calls AZneas a hero fit only to invade a hen-coop. 


WotF was fond of quoting this saying of Aristotle: “ Recte studet qui sibi 
et vitae studet.” 


HERMANN, the great classical scholar, would smoke twenty-six pipes of 
tobacco over the Iliad in asingle day. 


I am fully convinced of the value of literary studies for culture, but I do 
not believe that they are the best suited to give depth and power of mind. 


Is there an inherent and essential inapitude in the female mind for reason- 
ing? Ido not think so; but at any rate I am satisfied that the education of 
girls would be much improved by a more thorough course in geometry. 


Tue fondness of children for alliteration is very noticeable. The other 
day I heard a boy call another, with whom he had been quarrelling, and who 
was extraordinarily tall and slim, a “long, lean, lank, lazy loon.” 


Ir is singular that we are particular to say horsewoman, though we call the 
killing ofa woman manslaughter. Thus I read some time ago in the “ Bos- 
ton Journal,” “ Dr. Ripley is on trial for manslaughter in causing the death of 
Mrs. Martin.” 


HERE is a maxim for the civil service reformers, which I find in my note- 
book, transcribed from the Koran: “A ruler, who appoints any man to an 
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office, when there is in his dominion another man better qualified, sins 
against God and the State.” 


A SoPpHOMORE coming from Harvard Hall, where his “ annual” had goaded 
him to desperation, was heard to declare — in language equally deserving im- 
mortality with Caligula’s—his wish that the whole of mathematical sci- 
ence might be condensed into one lesson, that he might “dead” on it at 
once. 


In one of Carlyle’s essays he tells of a shrewd town clerk, who, on the oc- 
casion of the founding of a seminary, when the question arose, “ How shall 
the schoolmasters be maintained?” delivered this brief counsel: “ D—n 
them, keep them poor.” It is fortunate that no school committees with us 
act on that principle. 


WHEN Senator Sumner makes another speech on nepotism, he will find a 
more apposite motto than he chose before, from Plato, in Landor’s Pericles 
and Aspasia. Alcibiades writes to Pericles, “Would you wish any one to 
say, ‘ Pericles takes care of his own relatives’? This ought only to be said 
of the vilest men in the worst governments.” 


THERE is a word of fourteen letters in the Anabasis which requires exactly 
the same number of words in English to express its meaning perfectly. 
Xenophon tells how the Carduchi rolled down great stones from the heights, 
as the Greeks passed along, and these stones, he says, striking against the 
rocks, “ broke in pieces, and flew in all directions, like missiles hurled from a 
sling.” It would be difficult to find a more notable example of the power of 
condensed expression, which is an eminent characteristic of Greek. 


“| INTENDED to have told.” Are such expressions to be condemned? I 
have observed them in a good many of the best English authors, as Ruskin, 
Helps, Stanley, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle. If you say yes, what will you say of 
“ought to have done”? Ozxght¢has the sign of the past, as much as intended, 
I suppose Cicero knew what was correct Latin, and he has factum esse opor- 
fuit. And Virgil uses an expression even more objectionable, zzdudsisse 
vacat ; this last, I confess, seems to me to defy analysis. 


Ir is interesting to observe how experience is gradually teaching us, what 
the Romans also learned by the logic of events, the inherent weakness of a 
democratic system of government. All works well in fair weather; but when 
a storm comes, it is found that a captain is needed, whose commands must 
be obeyed promptly and without question. So in the great rebellion we 
recognized the necessity of the almost dictatorial power which the president 
wielded. And when a pestilence rages, and the regularly constituted author- 
ities are unable to grapple with it from dissensions and irresolution, we find, 
as Homer says, “ the rule of the many is not a good thing,” and we arm two 
or three men with almost absolute power. 





Me 
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I AM sure mothers and nurses might make some useful contributions to 
one branch of comparative philology by carefully noting down instances of the 
substitution of one letter, or class of letters, for another by very young chil- 
dren. That the Latin interrogative pronoun guzs and the Greek ¢s had a 
common origin, and are only different forms of the same word, appears evident 
enough, when one notices thata little child says “77s me” for “zss me.” 
Important differences in national traits frequently crop out in single words. 
When Thersites was beaten in the assembly by Ulysses, “and sat down, 
looking foolish, and wiped away the tear,” the spectators enjoyed the sport 
and laughed at the luckless Thersites, but not, as we should be sure to say 


and do, “heartily” ; Homer’s word is “ pleasantly,” “ merrily.” 
C. 





SHALL WE BURN OUR GRAMMARS? 


A WRITER in the “ Chicago Standard ” winds up an attack upon the use of 
grammars, etymologies, etc., in some of our schools, with the following 
remarks : — 

“In scudying English, then, we want, most of all, to be brought into the 
living presence of the masters of English. Wedo not want endless gram- 
mars, rhetorics, logics, histories, so much as we do acquajntance with one or 
two great writers who may form our tastes and develop our judgments cor- 
rectly. By their example, we may learn the principles of criticism in such a 
way that they will be of practical service to us; will guide and help and sup- 
port us, instead of being thrown off, sooner or later, as worthless rubbish.” 


All this sounds very well, and is in accordance with a good deal of super- 
ficial, fallacious talk which we hear now and then at some of our so-called 
educational gatherings. This writer refers us “to the masters of English” 
for our means of studying English, — for the formation of our style, etc. But 
who are the masters? Formerly Addison was accounted one. Is it not 
Johnson who tells us to give our nights to the study of Addison? But 
his writings are now regarded as full of violations of grammar. Shall we 
commend Shakespeare, Gibbon, Macaulay, Milton, Irving, as masters of 
English? Surely nong of these are exempt from error. Generally correct, they 
are far from infallible. Is it not much wiser to say to our youth, ‘‘ Call no 
man master in the matter of English grammar. Study the science itself in 
its principles, — not merely as it is practised by this or that writer. Be your 
own grammarian, and have a reason, beyond that of the mere parrot, for the 
forms you use. As William Cobbett truly remarks : “Grammar teaches us 
to express our thoughts so as to defy the ingenuity of man to give to our 
words any other meaning than that which we ourselves intend them to 
express.” If grammar has any value, it is because of this. 

A good work was done by Cobbett in showing up the grammatical blun- 
ders with which the writings of the “great masters” are filled. To talk 
ungrammatically is simply to talk nonsense, — to say what we do not intend 
to say. Many a lawsuit, as everybody knows, has been caused by some 
ambiguous expression, growing out of an ignorance of the laws of grammar, 
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in the composition of some legal document. In England, in the year 1862, 
an expensive lawsuit took place, which never could have arisen but for the 
omission of the little word Zo in a nobleman’s will. It is time that teachers 
of youth should impress it upon those under their charge, that the true way 
is, not to form their style after the pattern of any so-called model or “ master,” 
but simply to study to express themselves with the greatest economy of 
words in such a manner that the “ingenuity of man” cannot make their 
meaning other than what they intend it to be. Todo this they must know 
something of grammar so far as it is an absolute science ; and all this talk 
about doing away with grammatical and etymological instruction, and ac- 
quainting themselves instead with the “ great masters of English,” is based 
on fallacies. 

The best style is that which is an outgrowth of sincerity. He who has 
something to say, and knows what correct English zs, need not trouble him- 
self about style, or balance his sentences after the fashion of this or that 
“great master.” His only study should be to say what he means,—and say 
it in the fewest words, — for there is a species of insincerity in verbosity. 
The sentences will all be right, if, while they do not violate the '.ws of gram- 

mar, they are innocent of all superfluities and mere flourishes. 

He who knows grammar will not be likely to undervalue its importance. 
“Too many persons are satisfied,” says Harrison, “if they can but find a 
certain phrase absolutely in print; they are more than satisfied —they are 
triumphant, if they can appeal to an author of reputation. Such a practice 
must ever have a tendency to perpetuate error. That which is right is right, ' 
without any authority at all; and that which is wrong cannot be made 
right by any authority. If we look back to many of the standard authors 
even of the last century, we shall find that they abound in grammatical 
errors, in almost every conceivable form.” 

A writer in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” says: “ With the single exception of 
Mr. Wordsworth, who has paid an honorable attention to the purity and 
accuracy of his English, we believe that there is not one celebrated author 
of this day who has written two pages consecutively without some flagrant 
impropriety in the grammar.” 

In connection with this subject we cannot too earnestly commend the 
introduction of the study of historical etymology, or the’ genealogy of words, 
into our schools. Words are often grossly misused because of an ignorance 
of their derivation ; and this fact has been forcibly set forth by John Stuart 
Mill, who says: “So many persons, without anything deserving the namé 
of education, have become writers by profession, that written language 
may almost be said to be principally wielded by persons ignorant of the 
proper use of the instrument, and who are spoiling it more and more for 
those who understand it.” He instances the cases in which such words as 
transpire have been wrenched from their original meaning and misapplied by 
“illiterate writers, who seize and twist from its purpose some form of speech 
which once served to convey briefly and compactly an unambiguous meaning.” 
The mischief that is thus done is much greater than superficial readers can 
imagine. 
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MEETING OF THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Tue following programme of studies was presented to the School Super- 
intendents, at their meeting at Worcester, December 26, 1872, by Thomas 
Emerson, Superintendent of Schools in Newton. 

The programme includes nine classes, the work of each class covering a 
period of one year. 

The classes are numbered from one to nine, the lowest primary being the 
first, and the highest grammar the ninth class. 

The time per week allotted to each study or exercise is indicated by 
the number annexed; the whole number of school hours per week being 
twenty-five. 

First CLAss 


Hours. 
Reading . ‘ eo Mule... ; 
Printing (first half of the nba Morals and Manners 
Writing (last half of the year), 2} Physical Exercises . ‘ 
Oral Instruction . ' . 2$ Opening Exercises and Re- 
Drawing . ° ° ; — cesses . 
Spelling . ; ; : «« 


SECOND CLASS. 


Flours. 
Reading . ‘ ‘ ; ee Music ; 
Writing . Morals and Manners 
Physical Exercises . : 
Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses . ‘ . ° - 3 


Oral Instruction 
Arithmetic 
Drawing . 
Spelling 


oe hop 


= WN WW WN 


Ny 
ae 


THIRD CLASS. 


Hours. Flours. 
Reading . ‘ ; ‘ . #8 Music 
Writing . ° , ; Morals and Manners 
Oral Instruction , ° Physical Exercises . 
Arithmetic ° , . ° Opening Exercises and Re- 
Drawing . ‘ ; ° cesses . ‘ . ° ; 
Spelling 


= 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Flours. Flours. 
Reading . ‘ : ° - 6 Spelling . ‘ . . * 
Vi or ae ie | sie a 
Oral Instruction : ; : } Morals and Mukners é . $ 
Arithmetic ° : . ; Physical Exercises . . oe 
Language. .. : Opening Exercises and Re- 
Drawing . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ cesses 
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FirtuH CLASss. 


Hours. Flours. 
Spelling . : ; 
Music ‘ ° ‘ 
Morals and Manners 
Physical Exercises . ; . 
Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 
S1xtH CLASs. 
Flours. 
Reading . ° ° , - 6 — Spelling 
Writing . : 2 Music f : 
Oral Instruction 2 Morals and Manners 
Arithmetic ; , ‘ - 4 Physical Exercises . 
3 
I 


On 


Reading . : 

Writing . : 

Oral Instruction 

Arithmetic ° : 
Language . . ; ; 
Drawing . ‘ ° : 


ie 


-~ NS NN 


Language . Opening Exercises and Re- 
Drawing $ cesses . . ° , 


SEVENTH CLASs. 

Flours. flours. 
Reading . ° , Spelling . : ° ‘ “ig 
Writing ‘ ° . ese ‘ ‘ ‘ , yey" 
Geography : : Morals and Manners ° ; 4 
Arithmetic . ° ° Physical Exercises . ° . 
Language ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Opening Exercises and Re- 
Drawing . ‘ . ‘ + cesses 


E1igutu CLass. 

flours. 
Reading . - « « & °£§pelling 
Writing . ° ; , aE Music , ‘ ‘ 
History . ‘ : , a Morals and Manners 
Oral Instruction ‘ . . Physical Exercises 
Arithmetic ‘ ‘ . , Opening Exercises and 
Language. ° ° , ‘ cesses 
Drawing 


NINTH CLASS. 
Hours. 
Reading . ; . ° Spelling . d 7 
Writing and Bookkeeping - IS Music 
History . . 
Oral Instruction 
Arithmetic 
Language . 
Drawing . . ° ° ‘ 4 


Morals and Manners ° 

Physical Exercises . ‘ , 

Openings Exercises and Re- 
cesses 


A lengthy discussion resulted in the following modifications of the plan: 
1. Oral instruction in geography is to be given in the fourth and fifth 
classes. 2. The text-book on geography is to be required in the sixth and 
seventh classes. 3. The text-book on grammar is to be studied in the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth classes, in connection with the exercises in language. 
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Queries and Notes. 


QUERIES AND NOTES. 


How many teachers are there in the State of Massachusetts ? 
According to the last report there were 8,235 ; males 1,049, females 7,186 ; 
but then they did not all ¢each ; many only heard lessons from books. 


Is it well to reprove a pupil before the school ? 

I think not. When an offence is committed by the often thoughtless pupil, 
the teacher perhaps merely catches a glimpse of the improper action, and it may 
be simplya resultant of several previous actions by the others. He feels 
disturbed in his mind, and at once opens upon the more innocent offender 
perhaps, who feels injured at any injustice that may be dealt out to him in 
the hurry and excitement. 

The scholars, all interested, see the injustice, and the teacher’s authority 
is impaired. 

A better way would be to adjourn the case till all excitement is past, and 
then privately ask the pupil all about it. Try the case, and sentence at 
leisure. A prompt judiciary should be avoided in the school-room. A 
scolding tone should never be heard by the pupils whom you are moulding. 
A “righteous indignation” should never be indulged in. “ Hasty words 
stir up strife.” 


What about dates ? 

They are very indigestible — those with figures in them, I mean. I 
would let them mostly repose in the safe repositories of encyclopedias. 
Never burden the minds of children with the dates of unimportant events. 
There should be no special effort made to remember what your library will 
keep so nicely. The most important will crawl into the mind of their own 
accord. I knewa man once who had a genius for remembering dates ; but 
his mind was as dry of all attractive knowledge as a Sahara, without an oasis. 


How do you teach spelling ? 

I tried an experiment the other day, as follows: Selecting a class of 
about fifty scholars, average age about ten years, I gave them a column of 
words from the speller and told them to “go in and win.” They studied 
twenty minutes and did their “level best,” thinking that I was about an 
examination. I then pronounced the words carefully to them, and they 
spelled them upon their slates. The teacher examined the slates and re- 
ported the percentage of correct spelling to me of each scholar, and I wrote 
it Opposite the name of the pupil and got the average of the class, which 
was, I think, about eighty. The next day, at the same time, I called upon 
the same class and selected a column of words just as difficult as those of 
the previous day, and commenced in this way: First, 1 pronounced the 
words to the class, then the class pronounced them to me, then I called up 
those whose spelling was the poorest the previous day, separately, and let 
each one pronounce each word; spending the twenty minutes in this way, 
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instead of the usual method of studying. The words were then spelled 
as formerly, and the result was nine per cent in favor of the last method. 
And I can add that the pupils were more interested; they had learned 
much more of the pronunciation of the words. It showed me that calling 
over the name-sounds of the letters, gave them in many cases no clew to 
the pronunciation. 

I have tried the experiment several times since, with results always in 
favor of the latter method. 


Music AND MorALs. — It is unnecessary to tell a people whose hearts are 
yet thrilling with the great International Jubilee that Music is one of the most 
subtle and powerful methods of moral instruction. There is nothing in this 
world like the singing of children ; and no where do children sing as in our 
common schools. Inthe home, the choir, the concert, the Sunday school, we 
oftenest hear the harmony of children trained in similar conditions of society. 
But when a hundred little ones, called to the school-house from the palace 
and the cellar, from all civilized lands, representing every human grade of 
culture and faith, unite in a patriotic song, or a grand, simple religious hymn; 
then voices are heard calling out from that deep of music to the far-off 
future, and he must be indeed a barbarian who is not moved out of himself 
thereby. 

A rigid reform is demanded in the selection of music for our common schools. 
A great deal of it is puerile, too much is beyond the capacity of children, some 
of it can be accounted for only by the perverse desire of the special teacher 
to exhibit his musical menagerie. We need more songs of home, of country, 
of simple praise to God and love to man. We need less drill over the sci- 
ence of music and more actual singing that shall knit together the souls of 
the scholars into a loving community. 

I know not how I should have lived through ten years of the strange expe- 
riences and crushing and confusing toils of professional life in a great western 
city, could I not have been almost every day lifted up and cheered by the 
wonderful singing of the children in the Cincinnati Common Schools. For 
often, when every thing in that turbid drift of humanity we call society, in the 
valley of the Ohio, seemed whirling beyond my power, and I could not see 
ahead the length of the ship I steered, on passing a school-house, a wave ot 
song would come surging out through an open window, hushing the noisy 
street, arresting the hurrying crowd; as if the gates of the better-land had 
swung half-open, and for a moment we heard the dwellers within chanting — 
“Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 
Marry your highest moralities to childhood’s music, and young America may 
yet sing itself within sight of the millennium in this New World. — Rev. Dr. 
A. D. Mayo. 
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Intelligence. 


NTELLIGENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS closed 
the second and third weeks of January, 
and all closed with the ordinary exhibi- 
tions, which show a continued growth. 
The new building at Worcester entirely 
eclipses the other four in point of loca- 
It is 


It is expected 


tion, architecture, and convenience. 
the only stone building. 
that efforts will be made to establish this 
on a different basis from that of the other 
schools, introducing special features from 
the German schools. 

The the Framingham 
school commences Feb. 20; the Bridge- 
water, Feb. 18; the Westfield, Feb. 13 ; 
the Salem, Feb. 11. 

If all the young ladies and gentlemen 
who are anxious to obtain situations as 


next term of 


teachers were as anxious to be fitted for 
the duties of teachers, we think the rush 
of applicants would be less upon school 
committees and more upon these excellent 
schools. This remark, though calculated, 
as the almanacs say, for the meridian of 
Salem and Bridgewater, will apply with 
equal force to Framingham and West- 
field, 


Boston. —Miss Jennie Collins is agi- 
establishing a 
J. D. Philbrick, Esq., 
and Mr. George A. Smith have been on 
a visit to Washington and other cities, 


tating the question of 
kitchen school. 


examining the school systems, comparing 
them with Boston schools, in order to 
The Report of 
Mr. Philbrick as superintendent of the 


perfect our system. 


city schools is unusually interesting, be- 
ing well filled with reliable statistics and 
valuable suggestions, Every teacher who 
can secure a copy will be benefited by 
its study. There are 318 schools with 
1,001 teachers and 36,284 pupils, taught 
at an expense of $1,314,380, or an aver- 


The 


teachers in the Primary schools have an 


age cost of $33.57 per scholar. 


average of 42 scholars; in the High school 
25 scholars, costing $80 per scholar. The 
evening schools progress finely, and the 
study of drawing is gaining a larger place 
A new interest is- 
manifest in the schools for teaching sew- 
Mr. Philbrick compliments in the 
highest terms the increased attention paid 
to physical education, and urges. still 
greater exertions in this direction. He 
hopes the practice of studying at home 
will be done away with to a great extent. 
The forty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
Chauncy Hall School at Music Hall was 
a very pleasant occasion for the friends 
of this 


each succeeding term. 


ing. 


school. —— The 
alumni of the English High School have 
established a social reunion, the first of 
which was held in January. 


time-honored 


CAMBRIDGE. —The School Committee 
have taken an important step in asking 
an investigation relative to the provisions 
for escape in case a fire occurs in any 
school building. Mr. John D. Billings, 
Grammar Master, and Superintendent 
Hale went down to Bridgewater at the 
last examination, and selected Miss Lot- 
tie B. Young and Emma J. Hale as 
teachers for the city. 


CHELSEA. — Prof. Oscar Chute, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, is deliver- 
ing some lectures on spectrum analysis, 
to the High school scholars and their 
friends, in the hall of the new High school 
It is to the credit of the teachers 
that nearly all attend. 


house. 


CHARLESTOWN. — Richard L, Conway, 


a recently elected member of the School 
Committee, has since died. Miss 
Louisa F, Parsons has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Charlestown High 
School, to take a place in the Providence 
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High School, at $1,150 salary. —— 
Miss Anna M. Wilde, recently an assis- 
tant in the Bridgewater High School, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Charlestown High School, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Parsons. 


SALEM.— The Essex Institute cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary, March 
5. A banquet is to be held to be par- 
ticipated in by the leaders. 


NEWTON. — A new school-house has 
been erected at Newtonville, on Crafts 
Street, and another at Newton Highlands. 
This necessitates the selection of several 
new teachers. Superintendent Emerson 
has a happy faculty of finding the best, 
and keeping them. Newton is second to 
no town in the quality of her teachers, 
and she deserves good teachers, for none 
use them better. 


MALDEN. — Mr. Littlefield, who has 
taught the West school so successfully 
the past year, resigns at the close of the 
year to continue his studies. The school 
and town meet with a loss, 


WAKEFIELD. — Miss Ella Pinkham, 
formerly of Melrose, has a school in the 
village. 

The subject of having a superintendent 
for two or three adjoining towns, of which 
this shall be one, is talked of, and it is a 
good plan. 


BRIDGEWATER. — Mr. Drake has so 
far recovered from his recent illness as 
to resume his duties in the high school. 
The Academy continues to flourish under 
the instruction of Mr. Cyrus Jordan. The 
Normal School recently closed a pros- 
perous term. Mr, George Washburn, a 
graduate of Brown University, is teaching 
the High-street grammar school. A law- 
suit was the result of a small boy’s carry- 
ing an old gun to school, and threatening 
to shoot the master, at Prattville. 


HAVERHILL. — We regret exceedingly 
the serious unpleasantness in this city. 
The facts as they appear are these: The 


[ Feb. 


high school was left vacant in July by the 
resignation of Mr. J. A. Shores, who was 
elected to a prominent position in Con- 
necticut. The committee selected Mr. 
Ira Waldron, of the Edson Grammar 
School, Lowell. Mr. Waldron brought 
satisfactory testimonials of his school- 
work in Columbus Ohio, Dover, N. H., 
Lowell Commercial College, and a Gram- 
mar school. A combination of cireum- 
stances rendered the situation an unpleas- 
ant one for Mr. Waldron, and resulted 
in a petition from the citizens for his re- 
moval for alleged causes, which when 
proved appeared very trifling, and after a 
long and tedious hearing, Mr. Waldron 
was retained by the committee ; but he 
deemed it wise, for reasons which are un- 
known to us, to resign the position. If 
all this adds to the profit of the school, 
we shall be greatly surprised. 


Hypr Park. — A new school has been 
organized, and named “ Greenwood 
School.” It is situated near the Claren- 
don hills. This is of the same size and 
design as the other two buildings recently 
built ; each is large, pleasant, and mod- 
ern. Misses L. S. Currier, A. P. Barnes, 
and M. E. Libby have been already as- 
signed to this building ; the latter two 
are from Maine, having been recently 
elected. Miss Lucy A. Kimball, sec- 
ond assistant in the Damon school, has 
resigned, to accept a similar position in 
Charlestown. Miss Phebe W. Tracy, 
of Waltham, is elected to fill the vacancy. 
— Mr. H. J. Whittemore, of London- 
derry, N. H., is elected teacher of music. 
— The citizens, committee, and teach- 
ers are working earnestly and harmoni- 
ously for the welfare of the schools, 


THE high school alumni of Westboro’ 
have organized with R. E. Deerfield as 
president. Mr. J. H. Kane, of West 
Stockbridge, has resigned the position of 
teacher in the Catholic School. The 
town of Gardner is about erecting a nice 
building for the accommodation of the 
high and grammar schools. The town 
of Stockbridge has arranged for a free 
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school building in that village. —— Stow 
is greatly excited over a lawsuit against 
the town for the debt contracted by a 
school district previous to its abolishment 
by the legislation of 1869. 


Miss Mary L. Wheeler, a graduate of 
Bradford Academy, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the school at South Lincoln. 


Co.LLece ITremMs. — Harvard has re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000 from Horace Bin- 
ney of Philadelphia, a gentleman aged 
ninety-three, anda graduate of 1797.—— 
Bowdoin Alumni, of Portland, held their 
fourth annual meeting January 2d, at the 
Falmouth House, where an enjoyable 
dinner and good speaking were in order, 
John Rand, Esq., was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 

Yale Alumni Association of Boston had 
their annual festive gathering at Parker’s. 
The speaking and letter-reading were 
unusually spicy and full of reminders of 
“ye olden time.’”?” Sereno D. Nickerson 
was elected president for 1873. 

Harvard has a new semi-monthly col- 
lege paper called the Magenta, which 
will alternate with the Advocate. 

The accidental shooting, in Washing- 
ton, of Dr. W. C. Tilden, professor of 
chemistry at Harvard, was a sad affair. 
It is hoped he will recover. 

There are 6,291 students in the leading 
colleges, of whom 2,716 are members of 
Evangelical churches,and 1,183 are study- 
ing for the ministry. 

Graduates of New-England colleges 
living in Cleveland, Ohio, had a reunion 
the third inst. 

Prof. Murray, of Rutters College, has 
received his official commission as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction for Japan. 

Harvard students are excited over the 
fact that two of their number have the 
small-pox. 

Prof. E. W. Hall, of Colby University, 
is expected home from Europe, prepared 
to resume his duties near the beginning 
of the next term. 

There are seven female students in the 
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University of Vermont, and their influ- 
ence on the manners of the classes is 
shown by the fact that none of the young 
men are impolite enough to excel them 
in scholarship. 


“CHARITY BEGINS AT HomME.”— A 
striking illustration of this maxim, though 
a little different from the usual applica- 
tion, occurred lately at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

A case of small-pox, or varioloid, was 
reported among the Sophomores. Pres. 
Eliot, who has on more than one occa- 
sion startled the conservative by disregard- 
ing precedents, manifested the same spirit 
on this occasion. Instead of calling a 
meeting of the overseers to consider the 
expediency of erecting a pest-house, or 
sending the young man to the pest-house 
connected with the Cambridge alms- 
house,— for which he could have claimed 
no originality, that being substantially the 
method adopted by the Mayor and Alder- 
men in several of our cities,— he prompt- 
ly sent his own family away, and, provid- 
ing a competent nurse, put the patient in 
his own house. We have no recollection 
of any precedent which could have sug- 
gested this, among our municipal author- 
ities, and are disposed to regard it as an 
original idea with Pres. Eliot. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. — The Legislature is consid- 
ering the questions of Supervision, 
District Conventions, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and Free High Schools. It is pro- 
posed to divide the State into seven dis- 
tricts, with a well-paid superintendent in 
each, who with the State superinten- 
dent shall constitute the Board of Edu- 
cation. No effort will be made to enforce 
compulsory education, uniformity of text- 
books, or increase the mill tax. 

Mr. Josiah P. Higgins, of Dexter, Me., 
has resigned the-office of State Superin- 
tendent of Sunday schools. 


VERMONT. — The State Convention 
met at Rutland on the 30th and 31st of 
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January. Burlington seems to be grow- 
ing rapidly; the number of scholars in- 
creased upwards of four hundred last 
year. 


NEW HAmpsHIRE.— The Nashua city 
government has appropriated fifty-two 
thousand dollars for a new high school 
house. 


PERSONAL, 


B. G. Northrup, LL. D., superintendent 
elect of the schools of Japan, has been 
lecturing in the Lowell Institute and be- 
fore the Boston preachers’ meetings. Mr. 
Northrup has done much for the schools 
of New England, and will do much for 
those of Japan; and we are indebted to 
him for enlightening us of New England 
upon the practical workings of the edu- 
cational systems of the world. Japan 
has recently added $2,000,000 to its grant 
for school purposes. 


GENERAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Since 1860 the 
amount expended for school purposes 
has increased from $32,000 to $426,000, 
The number of pupils is 6,734. There 
are one hundred and thirty school build- 
ings valued at $485,000. ‘The private 
schools have 5,704 pupils. They are ag- 
itating the establishment of high and 
normal schools. 


New York. — Dr. J, G, Holland, ed- 
itor of “Scribner’s Monthly,” has been 
elected President of the City Board of 
Education, The legality of taxing 
property to support high schools, is to be 
tested in this State, 


MINNESOTA.— One of the saddest in- 
cidents of the late great storm in this 
State, was the freezing to death of seven 
small school children on their way home 
Hugh 
Jones, at New Ulm, kept forty scholars 


from school at Fort Ridgely. 


in the school-house for four days, risking 
his life daily, in going two miles for food 
for them, 
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EIGHTEEN of the cadets nominated for 
West Point last year, have been nomi- 
nated for discharge. Are we fitting the 
boys less thoroughly, or is the instruction 
more rigid? The New 
York Geographical Society elected Chas. 
P. Daly, president, at their meeting ir 
January. A. Holmes Parker, late of 
Reading, has been elected a county su- 
pervisor in Towa. The National 
3ureau of Education are investigating 
the subject of educating the Indians in 
their forest homes, It is hoped som: 
measure will be adopted for training 
the youthful red man to something be- 


becoming 


sides revenge and the scalping-knife. 
Where our school systems have been 
tried among them, as in the New York 
and Nebraska reservations, they have 
Newton 
Bateman, Superintendent of Schools in 


been attended with success. 


Illinois, recommends compulsory educa- 
tion, in his report to the legislature, 
Rev, Adam Sedgwick, the English geol- 
ogist, recently died, at the advanced age 
of eighty-five. The recent proclama- 
tion of President Grant, prohibiting mu- 
nicipal office-holding by federal officials, 
does not apply to school committees. 

WE stated in our last number, that 
hereafter one of the monthly editors 
would furnish matter for the first twenty 
pages. 

That was a mistake, so far as this 
month is concerned, but not one that 
takes the responsibility for those pages 
from all the monthly editors. We hope 
that for the remainder of the year, the 
monthly editors will promptly furnish 
their quota of copy as early as the 15th 
of the preceding month, and we have the 
word of the publishers, who are prompt 
men, that the “ Teacher” shall appear on 
the first day of the month. All teachers 
know that fardiness is a great evil in 
school, if allowed, and it seems hardly 
necessary to say that it is not a less evil 
in a printing-oftice. 


OFFICERS of Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association for 1572-3: Albert G. Boy- 
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den, Bridgewater, President; Albert 
3unker, Boston Highlands, Rec. Secre- 
tary; Wm. F. Bradbury, Cambridge, 
Treasurer. 


THE decision of Judge Wells in favor of 
Jonathan Kimball, against the city of 
Salem, for remuneration for services ren- 
dered as Superintendent, after the city 
council abolished the office, gives very 
general satisfaction ; itis well to know 


that teachers and superintendents have 
some rights which demand respect. 


CAMBRIDGE. — At the meeting of the 
Board of School Committee, Jan. 30, Rev. 
Dr. Peabody presided, and the board rec- 
ommended the appropriation of $1583,- 
000 for school purposes, and $55,000 for 
new buildings. Miss Sarah H. Roberts, 
assistant teacher in the Allston Gram- 
mar school, tendered her resignation, 


Pooks. 


THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFE. 
Being the second series of a Descrip- 
tive History of the Life of the Globe. 
By Elisée Reclus ; author of the Earth, 
etc. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


The contributions of Elisée Reclus to 
popular science, in the works of which 
this is the second series, are perhaps the 
most valuable that have yet appeared. 
Beginning with a general description of 
the ocean, its depth, the level of its sur- 
face, composition, and specific weight of 
sea-water, colors, reflections, transparen- 
cies and temperature, icebergs, waves,— 
their height and speed,— the author goes 
on to currents, tides, hurricanes, etc., 
showing the amplest knowledge, and pre- 
senting it in a form that would satisfy the 
most scientific, and be instructive and 
interesting to ordinary readers. It is the 
work of a man who has got beyond the 
technicalities and pedantry of science, and 
states the profoundest truths in the sim- 
ple and clear manner that always accom- 
panies fulness of knowledge. 


THE GREAT EVENTS or HIsTorY, FROM 
THE CREATION OF MAN TILL THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Wm. Francis Col- 
lier, LL.D. Published by J. W Scher- 
merhorn & Co, si 


The object of this book is not to “ give 
in complete detail the history of every 
land ; nor is it, on the other hand, a mere 
chronological table of the great events in 
the world’s history. It is intended to 
furnish certain central points, and to in- 
vest them with so much interest as to se- 
cure a fuller investigation than the limits 


1 


of this work will satisfy. We like the 
method, and think the points judiciously 
selected. It is also a good book to read 
as a Suggestive review of what we have 
gained in a more extensive research. 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

" FROM 1690 TO 1872. By Frederic 
Hudson. Published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


What common schools are to the chil- 
dren of the country, the press is to the 
adult population,— the great popular uni- 
versity. Its educating influence can 
hardly be estimated 

In this book, we have so complete a 
history of the newspaper press, well ar- 
ranged, with the biographies of promi- 
nent journalists, and with characteristic 
sketches and anecdotes, that it becomes 
not only one of the most instructive, but 
most readable of books. 

beginning with a brief notice of the 
“First Newspapers in the World,” our 
author passes to “* Newspapers in Amer- 
ica.” These he divides in several epochs, 
which are happily named as the * Initial 
Newspaper,” the “Colonial Press,” the 
‘‘ Revolutionary Press,” the “ Political 
Party Press,” etc., giving it a historical 
value far beyond that of mere journal- 
ism. 

It is one of those books which serves 
as a review of all we have read and known, 
and throws new light on many events 
which are but briefly mentioned in our 
general histories. 

Chere are few books that will be read 
with more avidity by all classes than this 
history of journalism, trom the first paper 
in America, to the death of Horace 
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ONLY Girts. By Virginia F. Townsend, 
Published by Lee & She pard., 


‘ 


One of the best of Miss Townsend’s 
stories, exciting more interest even in its 
book form than itdid in “ Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine.” 





72 Book Notices. 


UP THE BALTIC; OR, YOUNG AMERICA IN 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK. 
A Story of Travel and Adventure. 
By Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 


As an historical novel often gives a more 
vivid and better knowledge of the general 
history of a country than a history, whose 
special facts are all true,—so this geo- 
a se novel, which will be read by all 

ys who can get hold of it, will increase 
their knowledge of geography more than 
routine exercises on this subject, in many 
of our schools, 


Cross AND CRESCENT; OR, YOUNG 
AMERICA IN TURKEY AND GREECE: 
By Wm. T. Adams. Published by Lee 
& Shepard. 


This is the ninth volume of the “ Young 
Americans Abroad” series, and is cer- 
tainly not inferior to any of its prede- 
cessors, all of which have had an exten- 
sive sale, which is the best test of success. 
Like the others, it attempts to give a 
knowledge of the geography of the places 
mentioned, and something of the man- 
ners and customs of the people. These 
facts are ingeniously woven into a story 
which will prove interesting to boys, and 
they will thus get incidentally what much 
of the direct instruction of the school 
fails to give. Children must have some 
interest in the countries whose geography 
they are studying, or it fails to leave any 
permanent impression ; and this is just 
what the story imparts. 


THE DRAWING-RooM STAGE: A series 
of original Dramas, Comedies, Farces, 
and Entertainments for Amateur The- 
atricals and School Exhibitions. By 
George M. Baker. Published by Lee 
& Shepard. 


The design of this book is to furnish 
original and healthy entertainment for 
the home circle, the exhibition hall, and 
the school. In accordance with this de- 
sign, the characters and the action re- 
quire no elaborate costumes or scenery, 
and the sentiments and language are 
such as not to give offence to the most 
fastidious. We think them admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which they 
are intended. 


AN ONLY SisTer. By Guizot De Witt. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 


A beautiful little volume witha beauti- 
ful title, and the story justifying the title 
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and its general appearance. It is a book 
that all girls will be interested in and 
benefited by. 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER. By Epes 
Sargent and Amasa mt Published 
by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 


The discussions at the recent Teachers’ 
Association on the subject of grammar, 
indicate at least dissatisfaction with the 
present modes of teaching it. We think 
there is reason for this, But to say that 
grammar should be dropped from our 
course of study because we have taught 
it badly, would seem to argue defective 
logic. That less attention should be 
given to teaching grammatical rules, 
most of which, according to Dr. Latham, 
are either false or unnecessary, we ad- 
mit ; and we are glad to see that the 
study is likely to be rescued by a broader 
and more scientific statement of princi- 
ples in our text-books. Until recently, 
technical grammar in our schools has 
been confined, almost exclusively, to syn- 
tax. The works of Trench and Marsh have 
done much to interest teachers in ety- 
mology, and now we are glad to welcome 
“‘The Etymological Reader” as a book 
for use in our high schools. We are 
sure that the study of that branch of 
Etymology which treats of derivation will 
be made more attractive and interesting 
by the use of this book. We commend 
it to the attention of all those teachers 
who would learn how the science of ety- 
mology may be simplified and made at- 
tractive, and who are not converts to the 
theory that because the depredations of 
squirrels are confined to the outside rows, 
the way to prevent such depredations is 
“to have no outside rows.” 


OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE for Janu- 
ary opens with the first instalment of a 
new story by Oliver, another by Kellogg, 
another by Mrs. Hatch, and a host of 
good things. 

We wonder what our sensations would 
have been, if, when a boy, we could have 
welcomed monthly a magazine like this. 
We have some recollection of the interest 
felt when “ Thomas’s Almanack” made 
its annual appearance, and the earnest- 
ness with which we plunged into the 
wit and humor, and puzzled our heads 
over the riddles and charades. 

But nothing has done more to convince 
us that we were born too soon, than a 
glance at this magazine, with its instruc- 
tive and interesting pages. 
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